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For “The Friend ” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places, 

The followiug extracts are taken from the 
letters of a tourist, a member of our religious 
Society, which were written without any 
expectation of publication, but which it is 
thought may interest some of the readers of 
“The Friend,” on account of the information 
they contain of places not frequently described 
by travellers. 

ALGIERS, 
Hotel d’Orient, Algiers, Africa, 
12th mo. 4th, 1876. 

Shall I go back to Glasgow and tell of our 
progress to this place? It seems long ago 
since we were tumbling about on the ocean, 
and yet it will only be two months to-morrow 
since we left our own dear country. We have 
accomplished but little in the way of sight- 
seeing—to find a comfortable climate was the 
first motive, and we sped on and on till Africa 
was reached. At Glasgow it was so damp 
and chilly that we concluded to leave Scot- 
land at once, so, after arriving there on Third- 
day the 17th of 10th mo., we left on Fifth-day 
morning the 19th, and came to London, hop- 
ing to find the climate better there, which it 
was, but not warm enough. After three days 
in London, we left on the 23d and came to 
Dover, having an afternoon to drive about 
and admire the beautiful views, and, for the 
first time, to enjoy the sunshine. Our trip 
across the chanuel to Calais was remarkable 


for its quietness, and the entire absence of 


mal de mer, the dread of that strait. We 
arrived in Paris that evening, and to that at- 
tractive place the clouds and chills followed 
us. On the 27th we left Paris for Marseilles, 
a nineteen hours ride. We came very com- 
fortably, having secured a coupé de lit (a 
coupé with bed), the bed being the chair, or 
seat, drawn down to meet a little seat that 
turns down in front when not needed ; a pil- 
low or cushion, drawn from its hiding place 
under the seat, completes the bed—a poor sub- 


stitute, in my estimation, for a section in our 


Pullmans’, with comfortable beds and pillows 
and clean linen. ; 

At Marseilles we spent a week. Even there 
we needed a fire in our parlor, though the 
weather was pleasanter than any we had had, 
and the sun shone sometimes, and sometimes 
the “mistral” held sway. The mistral is a 
stiff, cold, north wind, which blows for days, 
raising a great dust. 









tween the islands of Minorca and Majorca, 
the wind subsided. Once south of those is- 
lands, the climate becomes mild, and the north 


that we arrived at Algiers before daylight on 
the morning of the 30th, a circumstance which 
we regretted, as the scenery is very fine on 
approaching the African coast, and the view 
of the bay, the city and the green surround- 
ing hills dotted over with villas and Moorish 
palaces/is very impressive in the morning sun. 
Beyond 

tower the lofty peaks of the Jujura and Atlas 
mountains, 
















blown away by a “mistral.” The wind had 
blown furiously all day, and I had to hold 
firmly to something strong to keep my up- 
right position on the deck of the steamer as | 
took my farewell glance of the beautiful scene, 
which included the bright sunset, with its 
glowing colors, the city, the hills and the 
mountains beyond, and before us, stretching 
far away, the blue Mediterranean, whose usu- 
ally placid bosom was lashed into fury by 
the winds. On First-day, after we got be- 


winds are left behind. 
The “mistral” had given us such a start 


all these, far to the east and south, 


The city rises abruptly from the 
water, in a succession of terraces, and the 


buildings being white, or of light colored sand- 
stone, its appearance is dazzling. We are 
much pleased with Algiers, and the climate 
so far has been all we could ask; we are told 
it is unusually warm and pleasant for the sea. 
son. The mercury has ranged from 62° to 78°, 
and only once or twice as low as 62°. 


We 
have apartments fronting the east south-east, 


and have sometimes to shut out the direct 


rays of the morning sun for comfort. Our 
lookout is upon the harbor, the shipping, the 
bay, and far off to the left the beautiful, placid 
Mediterranean, its waters shimmering in sil- 
very radiance in the moonlight. To the south 
and east are the hills, dotted with villages, 
and palaces, and villas, nestled in their gar- 
dens—the mountains are beyond; and near, 
beneath our balconies, the wide boulevard 
with its crowds of people of every phase of 
humanity : its queer vehicles, from the elegant 
landau, with liveried driver and footman, the 
great double-decked, two story diligence or 
omnibus, loaded with Arabs in their white 
turbans and bornouse, to the little two wheel- 
ed cart drawn by an ass no larger than a big 
dog; numbers of these little beasts are also 
seen carrying barthens on their backs, and 
perhaps ridden by dirty Arabs, twice the size 
of the animal. The horses, the beautiful Ara- 
bian horses! are my especial admiration. 
The drives about here are very interesting 
and enjoyable—the excellent macadamised 
roads, winding up, around, and among the 
hills, gardens, vineyards, &c., afford fine views 
at every turn. One drive along the sea shore, 
to the west, is very attractive, the shore is 



































almost vertically, and far up you are shown 
the ruins (some of them well preserved) of the 
“ Pirates’ Nests,” once the terror of the Medi- 
terranean. They are small castles, strongly 
built, and very picturesque. 

Last week we took a ride of twelve miles 
in the interior to a monastery ‘ La Trappe de 
Straouéli,” where the monks have a large tract, 
2500 acres, under high cultivation. We were 
not admitted within the walls ; only men are 
permitted to enter, unless the Pope gives per- 
mission, as he did to Eugenie when she was 
here. They received us, however, very hospita- 
bly in the outer court, and gave us all a good 
breakfast at 11 o'clock, for which they would 
receive no pay, their regulations requiring 
them to feed the hungry, and we saw many 
wayfarers sent off with their hands full of 
bread and cheese or fruit. ‘The table was sup- 
plied with nice napkins, the food was simple, 
but good, consisting of beans, omelette, fried 


potatoes, good, wholesome bread, cheese, three 


kinds of wine, figs, dates, grapes, almonds and 
walnuts. At Cherogas, a little town near, are 


distilleries for making perfumes from various 


odoriferous plants, especially the rose-ger- 
anium, and we must have seen more than a 
hundred acres of land covered with that plant. 
We bought some of the perfume from one of 
the Brothers at the monastery. 

But the extensive and beautiful views 


opened to us from the beginning to the end 


of our excarsion were the most worthy of 
remembrance. As we left the city we climb- 
ed by a zigzag way to the highest point 
above it, where the broad table land opened 
before us, and we passed districts in which 
were growing peas, beans, potatoes, &c., and 
extensive wheat fields, beautifully green ; 
some of the tracta were just being plowed. 
The vegetation’ is very luxuriant and in- 
teresting, growing in the wild profusion of 
tropical regions. Among the trees are the 
lofty palm and the slender bamboo, the lat- 
ter growing to a great height in thickets, 
There are also the eucalyptus, the cypress, 
olive, banana, orange, lemon, fig, date, and 
vines climbing everywhere. I think morning 
glories are a perennial plant here—they cover 
walls, trees, houses and the ground in many 
places, always in bloom looking bright and 
cheery. Flowers are profuse and cheap. This 
morning I bought from the market a bunch 
of carnation pinks, tea-roses, orange flowers, 
heliotrope, mignonette, &c., all for one france. 

I have not told of the Arab women and 
their queer dress and faces, all covered except 
the eyes; of the quaint and picturesque attire 
of the Arabs, Moors and Jews. All the Mo- 
hamedan women go in the streets with their 
faces covered, except the eyes, and are dressed 
in white. They wear very full trousers, gath- 
ered about the ancle, and low slippers. Over 
their heads and shoulders, and coming nearly 
or quite to the knees, is a white “ haik” or 


bold, and up its sides are hung villas and|bornouse, usually like a square shawl, wrapped 
palaces, till at last the wild headlands jut out|round and held together with the hands. Tied 
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over the face, up to the eyes, is the “ adjar, 
which seems to be a handkerchief doubled 
into a triangle and fastened back somehow. 

There are two mosques within our view, and 
we see the muezzin on the minarets calling 
to prayers, as is their custom several times a 
day, and on Sixth-day (their ‘‘ Sabbath”) all 
the time. Many of the Arabs are very fine 
looking men. The Moors are darker than the 
Arabs, some quite black, but we see no flat- 
nosed, big lipped negroes, scions of the Cen- 
tral African races. 


a eS 
For “The Friend.” 


I was edified, and I trust instructed, 
perusing the letter from Birmingham, which 
appeared in “The Friend,” under date of 
Tenth month 13th. The following extract 
taken from it, particularly arrested my atten- 
tion, viz: “It must be from among the young 
and rising generation, if there is a succession 
of testimony- bearers continued to this people, 
and I am not without a hope, that there are 
amongst this class not a few who will be made 
willing often to return to Bethel and renew 
covenant with Him who remains to be a 
covenant-keeping God.” 

It is the above statement that I have de- 
sired might be kept prominently before our 
view at this time. 

My mind was deeply impressed with the 
thought that it is indeed to those of us who 
are now in the middlo and younger walks of 
life, who are looked to, as those that in the 
course of a few years should be the standard- 
bearers and advocates of those important 
Truth which, for more than two hundred 
years, have been promulgated and upheld by 
the Society of Friends. 

We cannot fail to see, that within the past 
few years those who have stood firm advo- 
cates for the cause which was dear to them, 
and have ‘‘borne the burden and heat of the 
day,” have in quick succession been removed 
“ from works to rewards,” leaving their places 
to be filled by those who in like manner are, 
many of them, desirous of upholding our doc. 
trines and principles, as well as our testi- 
monies, upon their original foundation. But 
the question arises, are those of us who are now 
in the meridian and younger walks of life com- 
ing forward, unhesitatingly advocating the same 
cause, so that the ranks may be filled up, when 
these too may be called hence? 

Let us bring this question home to our own 
hearts, and especially such as may have felt, 
even in the smallest degree, “the word of 
God,” which “is quick ~and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword,” piercing 
their hearts; for where this “ word”’ does come, 
(and it comes sooner or later to all), there it 
will work its own way, probing, ‘ piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit,” if not hindered. It comes into the 
heart of man, as “the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth.” 

Let us not seek to be excused from any part 
of the work in the vineyard, which the Master 
may appoint unto us. We may feel very poor 
in spirit; weak in that strength which can 
alone enable us to perform aright, as well as 
feel that our shortcomings, our haltings by 
the way, and our many deviations from the 
narrow path are so frequent, that we had 
need to stand aside and let others take up the 
mantles as they fall from the Elijah’s that are 
being removed from among us. But will this 
answer the purpose for which we have been 





»/his cross and follow me;’ 


THE FRIEND. 


” created, even the bringing glory to our Crea- 


tor? He who formed us for purposes of His 
own, and for His own glory ? 

He who may have said to us in the day of 
our first espousals and covenant-making with 
Him, “ Fear thou not, for lam with thee; be 
not dismayed, for I am thy God; I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness. For I 
the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, 
saying unto thee, fear not; I will help thee.” 
He expects that we shall be faithful unto 
Him. And if it please Him to show unto us 
some things which seem hard to flesh and 
n|blood, and which we may suppose that we 
shall utterly fail in performing, let us remem- 
ber, that He is a covenant-keeping God; that 
He is all-powerful; and though the ‘grand 
enemy of our soul may seek to come in and 
turn us aside, or overwhelm, and cast us down 
almost beyond hope, He, the great Captain 
of our salvation, can turn him aside, and en- 
able us to trample him beneath our feet, as we 
in faithfulness and true sincerity of heart are 
found calling upon Him whom we are seeking 
to serve. 

Seeing, then, we do have an enemy to con- 
tend with, and a warfare to wage, it behoves 
us to be diligent, to be in earnest, putting 
shoulder to shoulder , seeking to follow our in. 
vincible Captain, Christ Jesus, who ever leads 
on to victory. 

I have believed that whilst there are very 
many amongst us, who are desirous of seeing 
a growth and advancement in the ever-blessed 
truth, and in a knowledge of those things per- 
taining to the salvation of the never. -dying 
soul; as well as of an upholding of our doc- 
trines, principles and testimonies, we are, I 
fear, not yet made entirely willing to take up 
the cross, as it may be presented tous. We 
wish in some way or another to do the right 
thing, and to see the cause prosper ; yet, when 
this or that sacrifice is called for, it comes 
before us as a cross to our natural wills, and 
we would fain do the thing, yet not stoop to 
comply with the prescribed terms of service. 
Some tell us there are no such things as 
crosses to take up, that if we are the Lord’s 
children, and are serving Him, nothing will 
be a cross that He asks us to do for Him, for 
it will be our pleasure to serve Him. Truly, 
I can believe that it would be the chief delight 
of the real child of God to be found doing his 
Heavenly Father’s will ; and indeed, to such, 
it becomes as their meat and drink to do His 
will. But whilst here upon earth, I believe 
we cannot get beyond the cross, else why was 
it left on record as the language of the dear 
Redeemer to His disciples, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, take up 
’ and again, on an- 
other occasion, “ Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” 

The Master must choose what crosses He 
would have us to bear, it is ours to seek for 
strength to enable us to take them up; and if 
we feel at times that ours may be a heavier 
one than that of a brother or sister, let us en- 
deavor not to murmur, for He who lays it 
upon us is infinite in wisdom, and knows the 
needful discipline for all who are seeking to 
be His disciples. 

Let us be found more often than the return- 
ing day, engaged in waiting upon the Lord, 
in order to know His will concerning us, and 
as it may please Him to reveal it unto us, 


may we be found in earnest in endeavorin 
to perform with a willing heart, all of His re. 
quirements, as He may grant us strength and 
ability. The Psalmist has said: Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power. 

I believe though we may be warmly at- 
tached to our particular branch of the church, 
and really desire its advancement, we are, 
some of us, not enough acquainted with the 
doctrines and principles which we profess. 
Let us seek to know more of what we are pro- 
fessing before the world. But whilst we are 
thus engaged, let us not be unmindful that 
there may be a profession, whilst the posses- 
sion be lacking; all of which would avail us 
nothing. In other words, let us sell all that 
we have, in order that we may be the rich 
possessors of the “one thing needful.” And 
let us bear in mind the injunction of the apos- 
tle James, “ Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 13th, 1877. 


————_.>s——— 


Bibles Old and Rare. 


The recent Caxton celebration in London 
brought together in one room the largest, 
richest, and rarest collection of Bibles ever 
seen. Many advantages have arisen to col- 
lectors and lovers of rare old books by this 
singular and fortunate opportunity. Among 
these must be first named that of enabling us 
to ascertain, by actual inspection, the date of 
so many editio princeps, and also tracing in 
exact chronological order the date of the 
several successive editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures which appeared before the year 1500. 

Henry Stevens, in the introduction to the 
Bibles in the Caxton catalogue, justly ob- 
serves that, “The Bible was the ‘first book 
printed, and it will, in all probability, be the 
last book to be printed. Between 1450 and 
1877, a period of four and a quarter centuries, 
the Bible shows the progress of the art of 
printing in a manner that no other single 
book can; and biblical bibliography proves 
that, during the first forty years at least, the 
Bible exceeded in amount of printing all other 
books put together; nor were its quality, 
style, and variety a whit behind its quantity.” 

First, let me give the exact dates of the 
successive editions of the oldest printed Bibles 
in the world, after which I will add a few 
notes respecting some of them: 
Latin. 
1450 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1468 
. 1469 

wh. “ : ° . 1470 

Sth * 1471 

First edition of Italian Bible, — 

- French Bible, os 
Dutch Bible, . . 
Hebrew Bible,. . 1488 
Bohemian Bible 1488 

To write the briefest possible history of 
those rare books would qaccupy many columns, 
but the information is worth preserving in a 
connected form. I must, however, notice only 
afewofthem. The honor of producing the first 
Bible printed from separate types is, undoubt- 
edly, due to John Guttenberg alone, the ori- 
ginal inventor of the art. Some give the 
honor conjointly to Guttenberg and Faust, 
but we now know, on legal evidence, that 
Faust was not a partner in the printing busi- 


German. 
1466 
1466 
1470 
1470-73 
1473-75 
1475 
1477 
1480 

1471 
1477 
1477 


1st edition, 
2d © 

3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


“ 
“ 
“c 
“ 
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ness till 1455, when the first Bible was pub-'grateful to thwart him in this trifle.” “Oh, 
lished. Ii is, therefore, now distinguished my daughter,” said the widow, holding her 
with the name of Guttenberg Bible. It is a hands to her ears, “let me not hear such 
folio of 641 pages, each page fifteen and three awful language! Can it be you who call this 
quarters by eleven and a half inches. The'sin a trifle? Go, if you will; but make no| 
finest copy of this book is in the library of more vain attemps to pervert right reason, 
Earl Spencer. It is probable that it took five lest you add to your own condemnation.” 
years—namely, 1450-55—to print. Ithasno| It was indeed with reluctance that the 
title-page, page numbers, or signatures, and affectionate daughter left her mother, under 
is printed in double columns, forty-two lines such circumstances; but she had surrendered 
to a column; the initial letters and rubrics, |her better judgment for the time, and created 
being left blank, were filled in by the hand in |anjmaginary necessity, by which she suffered 
colors, chiefly red. This is the earliest book | herself to be controlled. 


closely resembling the former. 
are not merely annoying creatures, and useful 


diseases. 


it seeks our houses. In this state flies are 
probably not long lived; but appear and visit 
us in successive swarms, It is not the house- 
fly that bites, but one of another genus, though 
House flies 


as scavengers; they are filthy feeders and 
probably often the agents of communicating 
During the late civil war I ob- 
served healthy soldiers, with trifling wounds, 
die of hospital gangrene, which I believe was 
communicated through the agency of the 
house-fly. On one occasion, visiting a friend, 


known printed from separate metal types.— 
Christian Advocate. 
ae 
The Fatal Ball. 

The subject of the fullowing narrative was 
the idolized daughter of a gay and worldly 
father, who, in spite of the tears and expostu- 
lations of a pious mother, to whom such an 


the altar of worldly folly—the village dancing 
school. She soon excelled all competitors, 
and was considered the unrivalled belle. At 
this crisis her father died, and she lent a will- 


ing ear to the explanations of divine truth| 


from her mother, which satisfied her under- 
standing, und filled her mind with pure and 
holy emotions. 
making a public profession of her faith in 


Christ, when the village in which she lived) 


was agitated with preparations for a splendid 
ball. The poor widow shuddered as she wit- 
nessed the progress of this much dreaded evil. 
To complete her uneasiness, a brother of her 
husband, a man of the world, visiting in the 
family, declared that he would be at the ex- 
pense of equipping her daughter as his own 
child, and that she should eclipse all the wo- 
men of rank and fashion in the ball-room. 


The poor girl was at first unwilling to lend| 


an ear to those follies; but she had always 
delighted in dancing, and on this occasion 
suffered her better judgment to be overruled. 
“°Tis but for once, mother,” said she, “and 
to please my uncle—nay, to avoid giving him 
incurable offence. Believe me, I shall not 
suffer my head to be turned by one night of 
gayety. Pray for me, mother, that this com- 
pliance with the will of my father’s brother 
may not produce evil consequences.” “ My 
child,” said the distressed mother, “I dare 
not so word my supplication. It is in com- 
pliance with your own will that you thus ven- 
ture on the tempter’s ground, and in this open 
act of disobedience to your heavenly Father, 


She was on the point of 


Much admired, she was so often solicited to 
dance that her blood became overheated ; and 
finding the heat of the ball-room too oppres- 
Isive, her partner was conducting her into a 
little back porch. As she swept rapidly along, 
‘panting with heat, she encountered a servant 
entering with a pitcher of water, more than 


her way, the contents of the pitcher were dis- 
charged full in her panting and overheated 
bosom. 

The sudden revulsion of physical feeling 
occasioned by this act, was almost instantly 
fatal. A violent ague terminated in convul- 
|sions, and before the dawn of day this lovely 
and interesting girl expired in the arms of 
her almost distracted mother, breathing with 
|her last gasp the word, “suppENLY.’—From 
|Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious 
| Anecdotes. 





Hessian and House Fly. 


\the wheat in the vicinity had been attacked 
by the Hessian Fly. The insect was then in 
\the semi-pupa, or so called ‘“ flax-seed state,” 


sheathes, a few inches above the ground. In 
this position, when several insects are to- 
gether, they so weaken the stem, that it fre- 
quently breaks down. From this cause, in 
one large field, many stalks with nearly ripe 
|heads, were observed to be prostrate; prob- 
ably to an extent of one third of the crop. As 
the insects at harvest time occupy the lower 
part of the stalks, they are left in the stubble 
and may be destroyed by burning this. 

In several of the newspapers I have seen, 
the destruction of the wheat was attributed 
to the seventeen year locust, which had made 
its appearance in the vicinity of Easton. This 
insect has no power of committing ravages on 
the wheat, nor has it, at any time, the power 
of eating the foliage of trees. The young 





jhalf intoxicated, and as he staggered out of 
act seemed little short of sacrilege, led her to} 


and occupied the stalks within the leaf 


I observed some toad stools, of a peculiar 
kind, growing on refuse shavings thrown 
from ao ice house. The toad stools were 
covered with a glairy liquid, emitting a strong 
odor, and containing the spores or reproduc- 
tive germs of the fungus. Noticing a great 
many house-flies sipping the liquid, I caught 
some. While holding the flies, they would 
exude from the proboscis minute drops of the 
liquid; and this, on examination with the 
microscope, was found to be full of the fungus 
spores. This instance well exemplifies the 
manner in which the house-fly may carry 
materials from one place to another. Thus 
matters may be conveyed to our food, which 
ordinarily do no harm, but which may prove 
to be poison if communicated to a wound, or 
introduced into the blood. As the house-fly 
passes its earlier stages of life in the midst of 
stable refuse, we would perhaps be troubled 
with it less, if the refuse was kept in a dry 
state, or covered with earth. During the 


On a recent visit to Easton I noticed that! prevalence of cholera I remember hearing 


persons say that the flies died of it, but lL 
found that the affection of the fly was a com- 
mon fungus (not foreign) disease.—Dr. Leidy. 





Trust in the Lord with all thy heart and lean not to 
thy own understanding. 


It is dark. There come seasons of dark- 
ness in all our lives—times when there are 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars in the sky, 
and we stand stillin fear, or grope, trembling. 
A few years ago there fell upon my life one 
of these seasons, in which I could see neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. A terror of 
darkness was upon me. One night I lay 
jawake, thinking, thinking until my brain 
grew wild with uncertainty. I could not see 
even a step in advance, and feared to move 
onwards lest with the next footfall I should 








plunge into hopeless ruin. Very strongly 
was | tempted to turn aside from the way in, 


I cannot lend my aid to excuse or extenuate|locust, living in the ground, obtains its nour-| which | was going—a way reason and con- 


your guilt. I have prayed, I will still pray 
that you may not enter farther in this mat- 
ter ; but if you do, the responsibility must rest 
with yourself.” “ But, mother, the scriptures 
say themselves, ‘there is a time to dance,"”’ 
“So say they, in the same place, ‘there is a 
time to make war, and a time to hate.’ The 
wise man means that all sins and follies will 
have’their seasons ; but he does not therofore 
advocate sin and folly. Oh beware, my child, 
and let the same scriptures teach you, ‘that 
he who hardeneth ‘his neck under reproof 
shall be destroyed, and that suddenly.’ These 
are fearful words for us to part with, my 
child. Oh, heed my reproof, and do not 
harden your neck!” “ Mother,” said the per- 
plexed girl, “I have promised my uncle to go 
to this unlucky ball, and I cannot break my 
promise without incurring his resentment. 
He has been so kind, that it would be un- 


ishment by sucking the sap of roots. 

After the insect makes its appearance above 
ground it ceases to feed. The female, on as- 
suming the winged condition, deposits its 
eggs in the ends of branches of trees. The 


twigs are frequently so weakened, by sawing | 


into them with ths ovipositor, that they break 
off and die, giving to trees the appearance so 
characteristic of the attacks of the locust. 

Barley and rye are also liable to be infested 
with the Hessian fly. A French naturalist 
has requested that specimens of this insect 
should be sent to him for comparison with 
the European insect infesting the wheat, as it 
was not positively determined that they were 
the same. 

In regard to the house-fly ; it is reputed to 
deposit its eggs in the refuse of stables, in 


which the insect passes the earlier stages of firmly. 


its life. In the mature or winged condition, 


‘science approved as right; but something 
|held me back. Aguin and again I took up 
and considered the difficulties of my situa- 
tion, looking to the right hand and the left 
for ways of extrication; now inclining to go 
in this direction, now in that; yet always 
| held from resolve by inner convictions of right 
/and duty that grew clear at the moment when 
I was ready to give up my hold on integrity. 

So the hours went heavy-footed until past 
midnight. My little daughter was sleeping 
in the crib beside my bed. But now she be- 
gan to move uneasily, and presently her timid 
voice broke faintly the still air. 

‘Papa! papa!” she called. ‘‘ What is it 
darling?” Lasked. “Oh, papa! [tis dark, 
take Nellie’s hand.” I reached out my hand, 
and took her tiny one in my own, clasping it 
A sigh of relief came up from her 
‘little heart. All her loneliness and fear were 
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gone, and in a few moments she was sound 
asleep again. 

“ Oh my Father in heaven !’’ I cried, in a sud- 
den, almost wild outburst of feeling. “ Jt is 
dark, very dark. Take my hand!” A great 
peace fell upon me. The terror of darkness 
was gone. *‘ Keep hold of my hand, oh, my 
Father!” I prayed fervently; and though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil. ‘‘ Let not my feet 
wander to the right or to the left.” 

Sleep fell softly on my eyelids, and morn- 
ing broke with scarce a seeming interval of 
time. I felt calm and strong. The day was 
to be one of severe trial. Dark uncertainty 

‘rested over it. But I was resolved to walk 
steadily through its trials and its pains, hold- 
ing tightly the hand of my Father. Oh! is 
not the Lord better to us, if we will trust 
Him, than our fears? There came fierce as- 
saults upon my integrity. I was lure! by 
golden promises. I was threatened with dis- 
aster and disgrace; but my hand lay in the 
firm clasp of One who “sticketh closer than 
a brother,” and who is strong to save. In 
my rectitude I found safety. Had I swerved, 
I should have gone down to hopeless ruin. 
Even my tempters, who had hoped to gain, 
through my defections from honor, bore wit- 
ness to my integrity. And now, having es- 
caped the perils of this difficult and dangerous 
pass, peace, prosperity, and honor opened on 
my view; but the highest and dearest of all 
my possessions is mine integrity, which, but 
for the hand of my Father grasped in dark- 
ness, | should have lost.— Home Magazine. 

anieeneiianetnnes 

Servants in India.—Indian housekeeping is 
at once very simple and paradoxically com- 
plex. The fact that all servants are on board 
wages, from the moonshee, who takes a tem 
porary engagement as secretary or tutor, 
down to the humblest punkah-wallab or grass 
cutter, renders it comparatively easy for a 
master to know his expenses. But then there 
it something bewildering in the subdivision 
of labor, in having to harbor tailors and cob- 
blers, washermen and watchmen, and florists 
and sweepers. It is perplexing to find that 
every servant so well knows his or her place 
that a palki-bearer would scorn to fetch a 
pitcher of water; that hereditary poultry 
keepers attend the hens, hereditary grooms 
the horses, and that not a meal can be cooked 
or a carpet spread except by the agency of 
somebody whose caste points him out as the 
appropriate person to perform the duty. An 
English resident, also, is apt to be puzzled by 
that habit of the native domestics, strange to 
our notions, of collecting around them a clan 
of relatives, old and young, more or less de- 
pendent for sustenance on the monthly wages 
of the bread winner. These “followers,” like 
others of their plastic race, are by no means 
obtrusive, and are content to be tucked away 
in sheds and huts, or to lie about the passages 
of some rambling villa, while a pipkin of grain 
and a spoonful of ghee comprise, with a little 
cotton cloth, their few wants. But many a 
Briton unused to the country, yet drawing 
high pay, must marvel at the number of 
mouths that he indirectly has to fill, and must 
feel at times uncomfortably uncertain as to 
whether he has not made a gigantic mistake 
in supposing that the monthly payment of a 
few pound sterling expunges bis liabilities 
toward his servants, and as to the prospect of 
a little bill being sent in for all the rice and 
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currie, all the wheat and pulse and clarified 
butter consumed by the domestic army that 
salaams at his approach. Servants in India 
have two merits to counterbalance such faults 
as are inherent in a race remarkable for the 
subtle ingenuity with which, on occasion, it 
can cheat and lie. They are grateful, not 
merely for exceptional kindness but for the 
bread and salt that they have eaten; and 
breach of trust is abhorrent to even the elastic 
conscience of a Hindoo, so that the very man 
who takes the lead in plundering the Sahib’s 
store-room, when pitting his wits against the 
duller fancy of his Kuropean employer, may 
be rendered honest by being appointed dra. 
goon in ordinary over the treasure it con- 
tains.—All the Year Round. 


Selected. 
A FEW SHORT YEARS. 
A few short years—and then 
What changes Time hath wrought! 
So strange they seem, we scarce can deem 
The world, our life, ourselves are aught 
But one long fitful dream. 
The clouds that fly 
Across the sky, 
Waves tossed upon the sea, 
Shadows that pass 
Before a glass, 
Our fitting emblems be. 


A few short years—and then 
Where are the hopes that shone 
When youth with flowers enwreathed the hours, 
And earth had but one music tone 
Of joy for us and ours? 
The rainbow’s hues, 
The morning’s dews, 
The blossoms of a day, 
The trembling sheen 
On water seen 
More stable are than they. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the ad’mant chain 
That passion wrought, and madly thought 
Nor time nor change could ever strain 
Till life’s last strife was fought ? 
A rope of sand 
A goss’mer band ; 
The filmy threads at e’en 
The spider weaves 
Amongst the leaves 
A firmer bond had been. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is Ambition’s pile, 

That rose so high against the sky, 
O’ershadowing all around the while, 
With its proud boast might vie? 
A shadow’s shade, 

A card-honse made 

By children for their play : 
The air-blown bells 
That folly swells 

May vaunt a surer stay. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the mighty grief 
That wrung the heart with torture's art, 
And made it feel that its relief 
Time’s hand could ne’er impart ? 
A storm that’s burst, 
And done its worst, 
Then left the heaven more clear ; 
A night-mare dread, 
With morning fled, 
These sorrows now appear. 


A few short years—and then 
What of our life remains, 
The smiles and tears of other years, 
Of passion’s joys, of sorrow’s pains, 
Ambition’s hopes and fears? 
A faded dream 
To-day they seem, 
Which memory scarce can trace— 
But seals they’ve set 
Shall Time nor yet 
Eternity efface ! 
—Agqnes Smith. 


Do it Well—* Work well done is work 
twice done,” says a good old adage. “ What- 
soever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” says another. Nothing could be more 
true. This thing of slighting work either 
from shiftlessness or a disposition to hurry it 
through and get it off our hands, ruins more 
people than a careless thinker would be apt to 
imagine. It won’t do, To work fast is a good 
thing, though we should never hurry it on at 
the risk of having it badly done. We should 
when we begin a job finish it before we begin 
another. We should have order and system 
in all wedo. We should ever take into con- 
sideration the importance of the performance, 
and allow that to influence us—any work 
slighted tends to create in us a disposition to 
habitual neglect. 

There was a time when people looked upon 
physical labor as something low, but that 
time has passed. The man who performs 
physical labor and performs it well is now 
the honored and respected of all mankind. 
A very few years ago we were at a political 
meeting where two candidates were “on the 
stump” as rivals for a certain office in the gift 
of the people. In the course of his address, 
one of them let fall this remark : 

“Oh yes, gentlemen, my opponent has 
given you a great deal of law. He isa talented 
lawyer, now, but there was a time when he 
wasn’t. Gentlemen, you would hardly be- 
lieve it were I to tell you that Ll stood by when 
a boy and saw that gifted lawyer black my 
father’s boots !” 

In his reply the lawyer said, unabashed : 

‘Yes, gentlemen, I did black his father’s 
boots, but he dare not tell that I did not do 
it well.” 

The round of applause that followed seemed 
to foreshadow how the election would go, and 
it foreshadowed truly. The lawyer, who as 
a little boot black, had done his work well, 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. 


Those who used to visit the (then) ancient 
and quaint town of Newport thirty years ago, 
may chance to remember Barnard Hill. He 
was a rope and twine maker by trade. He 
was no doubt a good man, and had naturally 
good common sense. But from some cause 
his mind was off its balance just enough to 
make him disregard the forms and conven- 
tionalities. He once walked into a covenant 
meeting of the Baptist church, when the mem- 
bers were, with the usual decorum and mean- 
ingless phraseology confessing their short- 
comings. One brother spoke of his sinful- 
ness, his wicked heart, his proneness to evil, 
his yielding to temptation. “He had done 
that which he ought not to have done, and he 
had left undone that which be ought to have 
done.” Bro. Hill rose and said, “ Bro. Jones, 
you haven't said anything about the two balls 
of spun yarn you stole from me.” ‘ Twas 
three,’ murmured the conscience-stricken 
man,in an undertone. Several persons ap- 
proached Bro. Hill and attempted to soothe 
him, and to induce him to leave the house, 
among them Bro. Jimmy Thompson, a well- 
known caulker of boats and ships. Bro. Hill 
was not to be soothed or put down. “As for 
you, Bro. Jimmy,” he pursued, “ you will have 
a great deal to answer for at the Day of Judg- 
ment. Many a soul has gone unprepared to 
eternity through your unskilful caulking.” 
And then looking over the congregation,. “ I 
see as many as half a dozen here that owe me 
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for fish lines and clothes lines, and so on. 


The committee of correspondence laid be- 


this city, are continued, and now directed to 


Shall I mention their names, or will they pay |fore the meeting a letter written by them to| prepare a representation to the Yearly Meet- 
. ° « - . as ye e ie e < ’ 
me within a week? Silence gives consent.|our friend Timothy Davis, and the same was|ing, with suitable remarks thereon. The same 


I shall expect to be paid within that time.” 
And he withdrew, having delivered his mes- 
sage, and having taken the speakers at their 
word.— National Buptist. 





For “The Friend.” 
Free ‘Quakers. 


(Continued from page 117.) 

As some of our readers may be interested to 
know the character of the discipline adopted 
by the “Free Quakers,” it may be stated that 
it was concise: the first four clauses regula- 
ting the holding of meetings for worship and 
for discipline, and for the orderly accomplish- 
ment of marriage and recording of births, 
funerals, &c. ‘The following is from the 
printed copy.—[ Kp. or Frienp.] 

“Fifthly. Persons desirous of joining with 
usin Society, signifying the same to the meet 
ing for business, and appearing to be of good 
character, may be admitted. Whereupon 
they may give in the names and ages of their 
children, to be recorded. Should any choose 
to go from among us, a minute thereof may 
be entered among our proceedings. 

Sixthly. In cases of controversy respect- 
ing property, a reference to disinterested men, 
either of our own or some other society, and 
a compliance with their judgment may be 
recommended, as the most expeditious ard 
least expensive mode of terminating such 
disputes, and tending to peace and harmony ; 
but it shall bo a perpetual rule among us, as 
a religious Society, that we will not other- 
wise interfere in controversies between one 
man and another. 

This rule being contrary to that of our an- 
cestors in this case, we think it necessary to 
observe, That however blameable or even 
“shameful” it might have been in the apostle’s 
day, for brother to go to law with brother 
“before the unbelievers,” in the present day, 
when the State, of which we ourselves are 
members, appoint men eminent for their abili- 
ties and integrity, to judge of all controver- 
sies, and those judges, being themselves Chris- 
tians, are aided by juries of Christians, there 
does not appear any just cause for prohibit- 
ing appeals to them; on the contrary, to us 
it seems to be indecent and unjust to speak 
of these Christian courts, as the apostle spake 
of those of ‘“‘the unbelievers ;” and as the So- 
ciety who have disowned us, have affected to 


speak of the courts of justice, when even| 


themselves were the officers, jurors, judges 
and legislators. 

Seventhly. As brethren, each ‘may counsel 
and advise another in the spirit of love and 
meekness, as he may see occasion, remem- 
bering always, that he also may be tempted; 
but leaving guilt to be punished by the laws 
of the land, and, commending those who err 
to the grace of God, no public censures shall 
be passed by us on any. Neither shall a 
member be deprived of his right among us, 
on account, of his differing in sentiment from 
any or all of his brethren.” 

At a meeting held on the 20th day of the 
8th month, 1781, for the consideration of the 
essay of the epistle, directed by oar last meet- 
ing, in order that it may be forwarded to the 
proposed General Meeting of our friends in 


read. 

‘The essay of an epistle to our friends in and 
near Dartmouth, was read, and being duly 
considered and some weighty advice being 
given to those present, the same was amended 
and unanimously agreed to, and the clerk was 
desired to sign it and insert itin our Minates, 
it being as follows, to wit :* 

Ata Monthly Meeting of the Free Quakers, 
held at Philadelphia, on the 3d day-of the 
9th month, 1781. 

The committee of correspondence report: 
That the letter to our friend Timothy Davis, 


the Epistle to Friends at Dartmouth, and the! 


Discipline have been forwarded to them, in 
a way which affords a reasonable expectation, 
that they may reach Friendsthere in due time. 

Timothy Matlack reports: That having 
been informed, that the people who have dis- 
owned us, had determined respecting our re- 
presentation to their several meetings, he had 
applied to several of the Friends appointed on 


that business, and requested their company to! 


go with him to the clerks of the said meet- 
ings; but those Friends being engaged in 
such manner as to be unable to attend that 
service, he was under the necessity of going 
by himself or of leaving the business, so as 
not to be able to report to the meeting; that 
he thought it best to apply to the said clerks, 
and had accordingly done so; that he had 
called on Henry Drinker, who acts as clerk 
of the Bank Meeting; that Henry had in- 
formed him a committee had been appointed 
to consider the propriety of reading our re- 
presentation, which committee had reported 
to their last Monthly Meeting, “That they 
were of the opinion it was not proper to be 
read, and that on a reconsideration, those 
who had framed it would have gronnd to 
think the application was improper,’ and that 
the meeting had concurred in this report, 
and this, although he acknowledged that our 
representation had not been read to the peo- 
ple who thus concurred in the report; and 
that the meeting had made no minute of any 
part of the proceeding thereon. That he ob- 
served that Henry read a paper which con- 
tained the report of the said committee, he 
Timothy, requested a copy of it, lest he might 
mistake it; which Henry refused. 
while he was at Henry Drinker’s house, John 
Field, who acts as clerk to the Middle Meet- 
ing, came there, and on application, gave 
nearly the same answer that Henry had 
\given, with a like declaration of the approba- 


sentation of this meeting, and that they had 
not made any minutes of their proceedings in 


meetings were the same.” That he had re- 





'mittees, and that they both refused to inform 





was obtained from that meeting. 


tion by the meeting of the report of the com- 
mittee, without their having heard the repre- 


quested to be informed who were of the com- 


committee are also directed to prepare a re- 
presentation to the next House of Assembly, 
seting forth the conduct of the Society of 
Friends against us; the nature of our claims 
to a participation with.them in all the pro- 
perty now in the possession of those meet- 
ings which have disowned us; and produce 
them to our next Monthly Meeting. 

Adjourned to this day two weeks, to meet 
at this house at 9 o’clock. 

Ata Monthly Meeting of the Free Quakers, 
held by adjournment, at the house of Samuel 
Wetherill, Jr., on Second-day, the 17th of the 
9th month, 1781: 

The committee appointed to bring in a re- 
presentation to the Yearly Meeting produced 
an essay, which being several times read and 
japproved, the clerk was desired to sign the 
same, which representation was as follows, to 
wit.* 

Isaac Howell, Peter Thompson, and four 
\others, or any two or more of them, were ap- 
pointed to deliver the same in the Yearly 
| Meeting, as early as opportunity will admit, 
requesting the same may be read at the time 
it shall be delivered. 

Then adjourned to the next stated meeting. 

At a Monthly Meeting of the Free Quakers, 
held at the house of Samuel Wetherill, Jr., in 
| Philada., on the Ist day of the 10th mo. 1781: 

Moses Bartram reported, that agreeably to 
the appointment of the last meeting, Timothy 
Matlack, Abraham Roberts, and himself, had 
waited on the Yearly Meeting of Friends, and 
had delivered to them the representation 
jagreed upon at the last meeting, and re- 
quested that it might be read at the opening 
of the business on which they were thus met. 

Timothy Matlack reports, that he had 
called upon James Pemberton, clerk of the 
| Yearly Meeting, and requested to be informed 
'what had been done by the Yearly Meeting 
\in consequence of our representation presented 
ito them; that James Pemberton said, “The 
|answer I am directed to make is short, and I 
shall endeavor to deliver it in the very words 
in which I received it,’’ and added the follow- 
ing words, “ That it is not fit to be read,” “and 
this is all the answer I have to give.” 

Agreed that the committee appointed to 





That| obtain one of the meeting houses for us to 


;meet in, be requested to araft an essay of a 
irepresentation of our case to the General As- 
sembly, the same to be laid before our next 
\meeting for consideration. 

| A Monthly Meeting of the Free Quakers, 
|held at the house of Samuel Wetherill, on the 
\5th of the 11th month, 1781: 

| The meeting having solemnly weighed the 
considerations which have occurred during 


the case, adding that “the reports of all the|our sitting together, respecting the propriety 


la holding our meetings for religious worship 


in the Fourth Street Meeting House, and the 
{Friends present baving very generally ex- 


him who they were; and that he had also|pressed their sense of it it was unanimously 
called on Nicholas Waln, who acts as clerk to 
the Hill Meeting; but he not being at home, 
and not expected till after this time, no answer | begin at10 o’clock in the forenoon, and an after- 


jagreed, That a meeting be held on First-day 
inext, at the meeting house on Fourth street, to 


noon meeting to begin at 3 o’clock in the after- 


The committee appointed on the 8th of the|noon; and that if such difficulties should arise 


6th mo., to obtain for our present use, by 


|as to prevent our meeting there at that time, 


and near Dartmouth, in Massachusetts bay,|such legal methods as may be in their power, |in such case to continue our meeting at the 


on the second Third-day of the next month ; 
notice of this meeting being given yesterday 
at the Meeting for Worship, in the morning. 


one of the meeting houses built by Friends in 





* This Epistle is omitted.—[ Ep. or FRrenp.] 


University, as heretofore; otherwise, to con- 
| 


| 





| * This document is missing.—[Ep. oF FRIEND ]} 
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tinue to meet in the meeting house, from week 
to week, until further: directions be given 
herein. 

And that the Friends present carefully en- 
deavor to give notice of this meeting to those 
who have usually attended our meetings, and 
request them to be on their guard against any 
resentments which may arise in their minds, 
in case of opposition or difficulties on that 
occasion.* 

(To be continued.) 


——e- 


Our Cakes. 

‘“We cannot eat our cake and have it.” 
This is one of the earliest lessons taught by 
experience and learned through suffering ; 
one of the first practical comments on the 


necessity of moderation and the value of 


making up our mind as to what we really 
wish, and the price which we are prepared 
to pay for the gratification of that wish. We 
cannot eat and still have. The cruse of oil 
and the barrel of wheat no longer exist; and 
no Fortunatus’s purse is now tumbling about 
the world waiting for the lucky finder to put 
into his pocket and draw from to any extent 
he likes without diminution of its contents. 
The sole representative of that inexhaustible 
cruse, that self replenishing purse known to 
us in these latter days, is capitalised proper- 
ty, on the interest of which we live, with care 
nottogobeyond our income. Thisis a cake at 
which we can eat for the natural term of our 
lives, and be satisfied with our meal. i 
we devour it all at a sitting; if, instead of 
vapitalising we scatter, and live on our gross 
sum as if it were income—what then? Is 
not this ruling the lines whereon we shall 
have to write the text: “ We cannot eat our 
cake and have it?” When we have sold out 
hundreds by hundreds, and lived on the fat of 
the land when we ought only to have afford- 
ed ourselves the lean; when we have flourished 
in the sun like butterflies for whom life has no 
serious work, and honey-making is a degrad- 
ing occupation to be left only to those dull 
creatures the bees; when we have furnished 
our house, and bought our pictures, set up our 
carriage, and splashed into the glittering sea 
of fashion and luxury, then we have to fall 
down from our pleasant place of pride when 
our cake is all gone, and confess sorrowfully, 
that we cannot eat and still have. 

We all know people of fhis kind, to whom 
their cakes are as if they were everlasting; as 
if the slice taken off to-day were able to renew 


itself by some mysterious manner for to-mor-| 


row ; people who never give an onlook to the 
future, but go on from hour to hour and day 
to day, as if life were eternal and circum. 
stance unchangeable, and there were no such 
things as consumption, destruction, and de- 
cay. But we see them fall to the ground. It 
has tocome, anditisinevitable. “After having 
squandered in a few years what should have 
lasted them for life, they have to cast about 
mournfully for bread, whieh they are glad to 
accept stale and insufficient, in place of the 
richer cake which they devoured with so much 
uncalculating greed. Then there are regrets, 
self-reproaches, despair; and ‘‘ How could I 
have been such a fool!” is the burden of a sad 
song of sorrow that has to be chanted for ever 
after, in place of the mad chorus that once 
rang through the air. Sometimes, indeed, 


* There is no further account of any attempt being 
made to hold a meeting in Friends’ meeting-house.— 
[ Ep. or FRiEnD.] 
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the burden is exchanged for another of futile 
reproaches against this and that, him or her, 
who helped to eat the cake that should have 
been preserved, and who thus comes in for a 
share of the blame that belongs really only 
|to the eater’s own folly—or, it may be, worse 
than folly. 


We eat our cakes too fast in other things | 


beside money. We cannot eat them and 
have them, say, when we spend our intellect 
on that terrible temptation, ‘‘ good paying 
work” for the immediate moment—but though 
good and paying for the immediate moment, 
work that exhausts our wits and does not 
allow of renovation—work that degrades our 
better selves, and that loses in the long run, 
however well it seems to pay in the short, 
because it destroys our reputation and stay- 
ing poweralike. But we cannot eat our cake 
and have it any more in brains than in gui- 
negs. If we spend all and harvest nothing 
we shall come to the bare bones before long ; 
and if we sacrifice the future to the present, 
and prefer the success of the moment to the 
stability of after-time, we shall find that we 
have eaten to excess, and that our indigestion 
of to-day will end in vacuity to-morrow. We 
have to husband our working powers and the 
brain power whence they spring, as we have 
to husband everything else that we possess ; 
and to eat up in a short time what ought to 
llast for all our life is bad management, and| 
the end will prove its evil. 

We may do the same thing with friendship. 
We can eat up a friendship, as we can eat up 
everything else, and leave ourselves no crumbs 
to go on with, out of all that large cake that 
once was ours. If we throw too mach on our 
friends—make too many demands on their 
sympathy, their patience, their good nature, 
their allowance, their generosity—we shall 
end by eating up in a short time the cake 
of love that should have lasted us to the end. 
Many a friendship has been squandered in 
this manner by excess of demands, and many 
a love has followed suit. By the folly of jeal- 
ousy, which, once a stimulant, becomes at last | 
a poison; by the folly of display which, once 
a delicious kind of enchantment, becomes at 
last an oppressive nightmare; by the ay 
of that uneasy need of perpetual assurance, | 
which, once gladly responded to as the sign 
of delightful vitality, becomes at last a tyran- 
ny too onerous to be borne; by all these ab- 
surdities and extravagances is the food of love 
devoured and destroyed, and the cake which 
should have lasted for a lifetime eaten and 
done with before half the journey has been 
gone through. Weeat our cake too greedily, 
too inconsiderately. When it is gone we sit 
down and cry, and wonder how it has come 
about that we have nothing left to go on with. 
If we had husbanded our rescources, they 
would have lasted; it was our excess which 
(left us poor so soon, as many broken-hearted 
people find out when too late. 

So with our health, our strength. If we 
sat it all up in youth by imprudence, by 
vicious courses, by foolish ignorance of the 
best laws of life, we have none to last us| 
through maturity and old age. We eat it up 
in a few years, and have to go short for a 
time hereafter. We overtax ourselves by 





long walks, by heavy strains, by tremendous} 


exertion of our powers somehow; and we are 
struck down by paralysis or some obscure 


|for the future. 


|poral advantage. 





form of spinal complaint. We live fast ; and 
the grand vitality of youth which “ pulled us 


through” at the time, gives way before long, 
and we are wrecked forever on the shoals of 
dyspepsia or liver disease. We have eaten 
our cake at a sitting, and we have none left 
We have spent all our health 
and strength in the morning, and the even. 
ing finds us as wesk and failing, crippled and 
laid aside. It is all a question of degree, of 
moderation. We may use our youth, and 
enjoy it to the utmost limit of good sense, 
without eating up our capital on insane plea- 
sures, that carry poison with them and leave 
destruction behind them. We need not be 
cowards nor ascetics, yet we need not exceed; 
and to devour all our cake of health and 
strength in the few years of early youth, 
leaving none for the future, is the act of a 
madman, and brings its own punishment with 
it. We must, if we are wise, make some kind 
of calculation in our life, and say what we shall 
spend now, and what we shall keep for the 
future. The rash say so much, which is all, 
and leaves them nothing; the cooler, and 
those able to forecast with judgment, say so 
much, which leaves them a sufficiency.—(Lon- 
don) Queen. 


Marriage among the Early Friends.—It was 
a maxim with them, as firmly believed as the 
most self-evident truth, that the only sure 
foundation of happiness was laid in religion, 
and therefore their advice and their practice 
was, to seek for Divine counsel and approba- 
tion, in every step towards forming this in- 
dissoluble connection ; and to proceed circum- 
spectly in the fear of their Creator. Both 
male and female having their eye principally 
to an everlasting inheritance, incorruptible, 
and that fadeth notaway, were exceedingly cir- 
cumspect in their stepping, that their growth 
in pure religion might not be retarded there- 
by; the former, by fervent prayers, seeking 
to the Almighty to be rightly directed in his 
choice ; and the latter, receiving the proposal 
with cautious reserve, pondered it in her 
heart, and also besought the same Divine 
being to direct her in her determination. 
Marriage thus determined in religious fear, 
and on religious considerations, in the Divine 
counsel, is doubtless ratified in heaven, and 
draws down a blessing upon the parties thus 
uniting themselves in one holy disposition, 
and one determined resolution to promote 
their own, and each others spiritual and tem- 
This pure religion proves 
a foundation of uninterrupted harmony be- 
tween themselves, and a stay and a staff in 
the vicissitudes of this life, to which all are 
liable; in prosperous circumstances a stay to 
the mind, when riches increase, not to set 
their hearts thereupon, nor to consume them 
on their lusts, after the manner of this world; 
but to let their moderation appear, knowing 
the Lord is at hand, as stewards only of the 
good things they possess, and accountable to 
the Lord of the universe whose the earth is 
and the fulness thereof; the natural benevo- 
lence of their souls, refined by religion into 
christian charity, teacheth them to sympa- 


ithize with, and feel deeply for the poor and 


needy, and to communicate freely to their 
wants ; in adversity and the various trials they 
are exposed to, they ever find it a staff to lean 
upon, sufficiently able to support them, and 
bring them safely through all their afflictions 


‘and besetments, and in the end find all things 


work together for their good, because they 
fear and serve the Lord.—Gough’s History. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The early religious experiences of Daniel Wheeler, 
Thomas Shillitoe, and Stephen Grellet, compared. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

Stephen Grellet had now become a member 
of the religious Society of Friends. In the 
maturity of early manhood (at the age of 23), 
he had taken a deliberate but decided step. 
In uniting himself to a Chureh which, while, 
in common with other professors of the Chris- 
tian name, it gave its “ hearty assent and con- 
sent to all and every thing,” appertaining to 
the fundamental Truths of the Gospel, as con- 
tained in the inspired records of Holy Scrip- 
ture, yet differed, more or less, from most, as 
to the mode and extent in which it believed 
itself required, under the government and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to carry these 
principles out in practice, he appears, at once, 
to have found a permanent resting-place for 
his soul. There is no trace, in his most pri- 
vate memoranda at this time, or ever after- 
wards, of the least misgiving as it regards the 
position which he had felt it right to assume. 

Soon after he was received into member- 
ship with the Society of Friends, the Yearly 
Meeting was held in Philadelphia. It was 
the first Meeting for Discipline which he at- 
tended. That large Yearly Meeting, to which 
he now belonged, was at that time distinguish- 
ed for the number and character of the faith- 
ful servants of the Lord Jesus, who stood in 
the foremost ranks, and truly adorned the 
doctrine of God our Saviour by the meekness 
and gentleness, as well as devotedness of their 
lives. Stephen Grellet remarks :-—“ I receiv- 
ed much instruction at that Yearly Meeting. 
The weightiness of the spirits of many Friends, 
I thought, was very gonspicuous.” 

The horrors of the French Revolution con- 
tinued, and whilst humbly endeavoring to pur- 
sue the path of Christian duty, as it had been 
opened to him in the new sphere in which be 
moved, Stephen Grellet’s tender and suscept- 
ible heart was frequently brought into much 
conflict on behalf of his beloved parents. 

After remarking upon the comfort and effi- 
cacy of prayer under the trying circumstances 
in which they were placed, he continues :— 
“And here it may be proper also to state, that 
they were preserved from an untimely death, 
and delivered from the hands of unmerciful 


on the very eve of being taken to the guillo- 












salvation of my soul, I was greatly troubled ;|—in being a child of God, like to God, formed 
so that in the evening, when, as was my prac-/in the image of the heavenly, following the 


tice, before I made a record of the manner in 
which the day had been spent, I came, silently 
and solemnly in the Lord’s presence, to in- 
spect my heart, how it had been with it dur- 
ing the day, if 1 found that it had been turned, 
even for a short time, unprofitably from God, 
its centre, I could not retire to rest, till L had 
a sense of the divine mercy and forgiveness. 
My inquiry was not so much, whether I had 
retired from the world to wait upon God, as, 
whether I had retired from God’s presence to 
harbor worldly thoughts. These were days 
of close discipline, days of deep trial,—but 
days of great joy also,in which the Lord had 
so warmed my heart, that my spirit was ab- 
sorbed in the love and the things of God. 

“ During the following year | continued in 
much retirement. I spent most of my time 
alone,—alone I should not say, for [ was never 
less alone than when in my chamber, separated 
from outward association. My indwelling was 
then with the Lord, in His presence, at whose 
school I learned, and in whose discipline I 
was closely kept. Yet I underwent many 
temptations; for when the enemy could not 
lift me up, hesought tocast medown. Oh the 
depth of agony I sometimes passed through ! 
But the Lord through all was my helper and 
the lifter up of my countenance, when some- 
times I was sunk so deep in the low dungeon, 
that I thought 1 could not rise again. Many 
days and nights have I spent in pouring forth 
my tears before the Lord. But thou fellow 
pilgrim! that mayst be led into the trackless 
deep, as I have been, where the weeds appear 
to be wrapped about thy head, receive the 
testimony of one who has trodden the path 
before thee, and suffer it to act upon thee as 
an encouragement to keep the word of the 
Lord's patience, amidst all his dispensations, 
even when thou canst not see the end of them. 
The lower he has brought me, the more He 
has given ability to bring out of the deeps 
bright memorials,—and the greater has been 
the temptation, the more excellent the power 
and the mercy to deliver from it ; for the Lord 
has graciously ministered to his poor servant.” 

manalpineneess 

Turning the world upside down.—There is 
many a true word spoken in jest, and many 


salonian mob said of Paul and Silas: “ These 


men, though my dear father was several nil. ealon word spoken in spite. When the Thes- 


tine, and my mother also. It was finally}men have turned the world upside down,” 
concluded that they, and others, should be|they expressed the precise purpose and tend- 
put to death the day following the death of|ency of the religion of Christ Jesus. It does 
Robespierre, when that very morning, instead |turn the world upside down, and it means to. 


XUM 


of being led to execution, as proposed, the 
prison doors were opened for their liberation. 
I may further gratefully say, that none of my 
near relatives suffered a violent death, during 
those days of terror, as they have been justly 
called; which few, if any families, situated 
as ours was, can probably say. A first cousin 
of mine was ordered to be put to death, but 
on the morning appointed for his execution, 
he was rescued, 

* And now, whilst relating the Lord’s gra- 
cious dealings, I feel my spirit contrited at 
the remembrance of them. He indeed led me 
about and instructed me, and brought me so 
under his discipline, that in those days, he 
was felt to be the life of my soul, and the 
spring of my thoughts. The watch over the 
avenues of the heart was so maintained that 
if a single thought presented, foreign to hea- 
venly things, or such as concerned not the 








This must needs be, for the world was all 
wrong side up. The new system came to de- 
throne the gods of lust, murder, revenge, 
theft, lying, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, 
Tammuz, Astarte, Dagon, and— 

Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears— 
and in place of these to enthrone the un. 
speakably holy Jehovah, the loving and aton- 
ing Christ. 

And along with this revolution in the pre- 
vailing deities, naturally there was a revolu- 
tion in all that relates to the spiritual part 
of man. “ Thou shalt love thyself supremely 
and, if possible, solely,” said nature. ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” said the 
new law. According to the old standard, 
success lay in the attainment of riches, honors, 
office, power, pleasure. According to the new 


istandard, success lies in being, not in getting 


example of the Incarnate One. 

Under the old system, to be great was to 
be at the top. Under the new, to be great is 
to be at the bottom, to be least of all, servant 
of all. The truest royalty and dignity is ser- 
vice, is usefulness. 

Under the old standard, one is rich ac- 
cording to what he has gained and kept. 

The good old rule sufficeth them. 
The simple plan 

That they should keep who have the power, 
And they should get who can. 


Under the new, we are rich according to what 
we have given up for the sake of God and hu- 
manity. Howard, Paul, Judson are richer 
than Cesar, Alexander, Napoleon, Roths- 
child. And He who gave up most of all, He 
who became thé poorest, having not where to 
lay bis head, He is the richest of all. 

And to day, nothing would be so truly radi- 
cal, nothing would be so revolutionary, as for 
men to take the words of Christ and his apos- 
tles, with the examples by which they aro 
illustrated, and to apply them to life, to busi- 
ness, to social usages, to all relations and ac- 
tions, without the church, and within.—Nua- 
tional Baptist. 
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From a copy of the Minutes of Western 
Yearly Meeting, held at Plainfield, Indiana, 
9th mo. 14th last, we abstract the following 
report of some of its proceedings. 

“Two reports having been received pur- 
porting to be from Plainfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing, the claims of said reports for genuineness 
and authenticity are referred to the Repre- 
sentatives for their consideration and judg- 
ment, who are to report to a future sitting.” 

Barnabas C. Hobbs being proposed as clerk 
by the Representatives, was appointed to that 
station. 

“The following report is received from the 

tepresentatives, as directed at last sitting : 

“At a meeting of the Representatives of 
men and women Friends of Western Yearly 
Meeting, held in joint session, on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Ninth month 10th, 1877, to con- 
sider the two separate reports, purporting to 
come from Plainfield Quarterly Meeting, after 
a thorough examination and consideration of 
the subject, we were united in jadgment that 
the report signed by Oliver Albertson is the 
correct and official report from that Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Signed on behalf of the Representatives. 

“The judgment of the Representatives in 
the case is concurred in by the meeting.” 

From information derived from other sour- 
ces, it appears that upon the reading and 
adoption of the above report a number of the 
members of the Yearly Meeting (stated at 
near 300) left the meeting and organized an- 
other body, which they claimed to constitute 
Western Yearly Meeting of Friends. This 


body issued Epistles to several other Yearly 
Meetings during its sittings. 

“ By direction of Plainfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing, information is given of a separation of 
some of their members, and of the setting-up 
of meetings for worship end discipline within 
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their limits, contrary to the order of our| 


Discipline. The subject having claimed the 
solemn consideration of the Meeting, it united 
in judgment to appoint a committee of men 
and women Friends to labor for the restora- 
tion of the unity of Friends in that meeting, 
and for the strengthening of the bonds of the 
brotherhood of the Church.” 

From a minute made by the clerk after the 
answers to the Queries were read and con- 
sidered, the following paragraphs are taken : 

“Habit has much to do with our attend- 
ance at meetings, and some, mid-week meet 
ings especially, are small from habitual non- 
attendance. Let us, therefore, form the habit 
of attending these meetings, and of doing our 
part to make them times of refreshing from 
the Lord, and then they will become a great 
means of grace. When in attendance of meet- 
ing, we should have our minds filled with 
devotion and prayer, patiently waiting for 
spiritual feeding. Waiting on the Lord is 
often misapprebended. Let it not be a listless 
or thoughtless waiting. Let it be a willing, 
earnest wrestling to have our hearts filled with 
the spirit of worship and of praise. If each 
one will come to our meetings and do what 
the Lord calls for at his hands, so much will 
not be required of recorded ministers. Let 
us come feeling that all are on the same plat- 
form of approach unto God. 

“ We were reminded that there is a difference 
between preaching for pay and taking pay for 
preaching. That while we would in no wise 
lower our testimony against a hireling minis- 
try, it becomes us to consider well whether 
the burdens of the church are equally borne ; 
whether we do our part in the support of the 
church and in the promulgation of the Gospel 
of Christ, remembering that in apostolic times 
no man counted that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, ‘ but rather 
that all things are the Lord’s,’ and may we, 
as stewards, be willing to inquire, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me do with the means thou 
hast placed in my hands? Jf our ministers are 
called to give all their time to the preaching of 
the gospel, then it is the duty of the church to sup 
port them in it, and it is a mistake to eall such 
an one a ‘hireling minister.’ We often take too 
limited a view of the saying of Jesus: ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.’ Itis the duty 
of the church not only to give aid to the min 
ister, but to see that his family have the com- 
forts of life. Yet many of those ministers 
who mingle with their brethren in fighting 
the battles of a business life are better calcu- 
lated thereby to sympathize with their con- 
gregations. 

‘“We should remember that it is one thing 
to convert the erring, and quite another thing 
to care for new converts. It is very important 
that these be carefully instructed in the work 
of the church, und that they be taught the 
difference between working to be saved and 
working because we are saved. We should 
encourage our children and our converts to 
attend our ordinary meetings, and not to de- 
pend upon revival meetings.” 

From the table of statistics it appears that 
the number of meetings in the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting is 85; (two more than last 
year) members 12,413; (an increase of 238) 
517 members were received by request during 
the year. There are 4017 children of mem- 
bers within the Yearly Meeting, between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years, of whom 3586 attend- 
ed school the past year. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The Managers of the Permanent 
Exhibition announce their intention of closing it on the 
First day of the week. 

The Fishery Commission at Halifax have rendered 
their decision, two to one, awarding Great Britain $5,- 
500,000, nearly $9,000,000 less than the amount claimed. 
The sum awarded is to be paid within a year. 

In the city of Pittsburg and its immediate vicinity, 
there are thirty-three iron rolling mills, whose capacity 
for production is 450,000 tons, which is equal to one- 
ninth of the whole capacity in the United States. There 
are employed at these works, when in full operation, 
10,148 hands, whose wages average $6,560,000 annually. 
They are capable of producing about 35,000 tons of bar, 
sheet and plate iron; also about 1,200,000 kegs of nails. 
The total value of the product is estimated at $20,000,- 
000 per annum. 

Captain Hougate has received a letter via Scotland, 
from Captain Tyson, in command of the Florence, the 
advance vessel of the American Arctic expedition, un- 
der date of 9th mo. 29th, in which he reports his safe 
arrival at Niuntilick harbor, Cumberland Gulf, after a 
long and tedious voyage of forty days. He proposed 
moving to the head of the gulf, to go into winter quar- 
ters, and carry out his instructions in reference to the 
collection of material. 

Two hundred and fifty tons of pulp, made from the 
greenback and national currency destroyed by the Trea- 
sury Department, is to be again made up into paper. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
by a party vote of 6 to 3, adopted a resolution declar- 
ing Kellogg entitled to a seat in the Senate from 
Louisiana. 

A large seminary for colored students is being built 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The State debt of Mississippi, which after the rebel- 
lion gradually accumulated until it reached nearly $2,- 


| 2990 barrels of flour, 7600 bushels wheat, 9800 bushels 


‘corn, 6300 bushels oats, and 3500 bushels barley. 

Hay and Straw market for week ending 11th mo, 24, 
}1877: Loads of hay, 347; loads of straw, 112. Average 
|price during the week: Prime Timothy, 80 a 90 cts. per 

100 Ibs.; mixed, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds ; Straw, 60 
a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. 

ForEIGN.—Both official and unofficial advices from 
Mexico show that President Diaz is desirous of not only 
jtreating the United States with respect, but preserving 
|peace, and with this view has recently ordered a large 
force to the Texan and Mexican border. It is known 
that the Mexican forces now there have failed, or pur- 
posely neglected to carry out the orders of Diaz, and 
hence, reliable regular troops have been despatched to 
take their places, and co-operate with those under 
General Ord. A private letter from one of the Mexican 
States, says the people there are in fear of war between 
the two countries, and this feeling naturally interferes 
with trade. 

A telegram from London on the 24th states, that in 
consequence of the late gale the works for the new docks 
at Liverpool are so damaged—forty-two acres of exca- 
vation being flooded—that it is feared twenty-seven 
hundred men will be thrown out of work for three 
weeks, 

A despatch from Berlin to the Times says, the gov- 
ernments of Germany and the United States have en- 
tered into negotiations for a mutual naturalization 
treaty, to supercede the treaties now in force with the 
separate German States. 

In a recent report on Holland finances and other 
matters, made by the American Minister at the Hague, 


jhe says there has not been a bank failure in Holland 
| 


during the past forty years, and bank notes during the 


[entire period have been of equal value with gold. 
mee is not a single failure of a Holland fire insurance 


company on record, and whilst insurance premiums do 


000,000, is now being reduced, the State’s receipts for |not average over $ per cent., the companies realize from 


the past two years having exceeded the expenditures, 
and the surplus being applied to the reduction of the 
debt. 


12 to 16 per cent. profit. First class railway fares are 
only one cent per mile, and yet the lines pay good divi- 
dends. No free passes are granted, and managers and 


The Mayor, President of the Board of Health, and |directors have no power to pass anybody over the roads 
city physician of Jacksonville, Florida, announce that|free. Dishonesty of any kind or failure in business 


no yellow fever or other contagious disease exists in 
that city or vicinity. 

The United States steamer Huron, was wrecked on 
the morning of the 24th inst., at Kitty Hawk, N. C.; 
100 lives are reported to be lost. 

A very heavy and continuous rain storm, accom- 
panied at intervals by high winds, prevailed on the 
24th, in Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
The rivers at Richmond, Charlotteville, Lynchburg and 
Danville, rose as high as in the great flood of 1870. 
Great damage is reported to have been done. 

The foreign imports at Philadelphia during 10th 
month, amounted to $1,230,410, of which $212,008 
were free goods; nearly two-thirds of the total were 
brought in American vesse s. The exports for the week 
ending 24th ult., were valued at $770,235. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 24th ult. American gold 102{. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
110{; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1063; do. 1867, 109; do. 
do. 1868, 111; new 5’s, 107; new 4} per cents, 1053; 
new 4 per cents, 1023. 

Cotton continues in fair demand. About 500 bales of 
middlings sold in lots at 11§ a 11} ets. per lb. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude at 10} cts. in barrels, and standard 
white at 13} a 13% ets. for export, and 15 a 16 cts. per 
gallon for home consumption. 

Flour.—The market is very quiet, the inquiry being 
confined to the wants of the local consumers. Sales of 
2000 barrels, including Wisconsin and Minnesota extra 
families at $5.95 a $6.75 per barrel, the latter for fancy; 
Pennsylvania family, medium and fancy, at $6.50 a $7; 
Ohio and Indiana do, do. at $6.50 a $6.75, and patent 
and other high grades at $8 a 39.25; also, 500 barrels 
city mills, at $6.25 a $6.75. Rye flour is steady at $4.25, 
and corn meal at $3.10 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is no material change to record in the 
wheat market, the inquiry being mostly in small lots 
from the local millers. Sales of 7000 bushels, includ- 
ing Penna. and western red, at $1.41 a $1.43; Penna. 
and southern amber at #1.44a $1.48, and western white 
at $1.47 a $1.50; 2000 bushels western No. 2, sold at 
$1.42{. Rye ranges from 70 to 75 cts. Corn is less 
active, and is a shade lower. Sales of 12,000 bushels, 
closing at 64 a 65 cts. for old yellow; 50 a 57 ets. for 
new do.; 63 a 64 cts. for old western, high mixed; 60 
cts. for new, sail, and 55 a 56 cts. forsteamer. Oats are 
held firmly, and meet a steady inquiry. Sales of 
10,000 bushels western white at 38 a 39 cts., and mixed 
at 36} a 37 cts. The receipts to-day were as follows: 


= to learn the lesson. 


means public dishonor, and utterly bars the dishonest 
from any future public consideration. Four millions 
of people live within an areayof 20,000 square miles—a 
fact unprecedented in any other country—and appear 
to be happy, prosperous and contented. This creditable 
state of affairs might teach Americans, if we would be 


The news from Rome indicate that the Pope is near 
his end. 

Advices from China and Japan state that the famine 
continues to devastate northern China. In Japan the 
cholera is decreasing, but strict sanitary precautions 
were continued throughout the empire. A violent gale 
at Yokohama, on 10th mo, 11th, wrecked many vessels 
and caused considerable loss of life. 

France.— Despatches from Paris on the 24th say: 
“The new Ministry is gazetted to-day. The Republican 
journals regard it as a short-lived expedient, and say 
the Republicans cannot accept it. They will reject any 
idea of compromise as long as due satisfaction is not 
given to universal suffrage.” 

The Chamber of Deputies has decided, by a vote of 
323 against 208, “that it considers the Ministry, by its 
composition, is a denial of the national rights of par- 
liamentary law, and can only aggravate the crisis which 
has eruelly weighed against business for months past. 
President MacMahon is reported to have declared in 
favor of a policy of resistance, and that any concession 
now on his part would be tantamount to capitulation, 

The Eastern War.—It appears from various despatches 
received, that there has been heavy fighting on the Lom 
during the past week, and both parties claim to have 
been victorious. 

The Roumanians, it is reported, captured Rahova on 
the morning of the 21st ult., after a three days engage- 
ment. 

The Montenegrins are said to be bombarding Lesnaria 
and a fortified island at the northern extremity of Lake 
Scutari. 


\—— 


Marriep, Tenth mo. 18th, 1877, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Mansfield, N. J.. Joan B. Comrort, to Anna C.,, 


daughter of Charles Wright, all of Columbus, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
| Managers. 





